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ABSTRACT 

The service that librarians provide to their library 
patrons is focused upon in the proceedings o^ his meeting. Daniel 
Melcher discusses acquisitions as they relate uo user service, and 
then answers questions. The text of a skit depicting interaction 
between users, librarians and the card catalog is presented. Also 
included are the questions and answers from a panel forum of library 
users. Edward N. Howard summarizes the entire program in the form of 
a reaction statement from a fi-^titious library patron-observer. 
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"In facvj in the caoe of a 
timely ho ok J early but slop- 
py cataloging might serve 
the readers far better than 
late but perfect cataloging. 



2'/^^ problem doen not lie in 
distributing the catalog-- 
ingj but: rather in doing 
the cataloging to beqin 
with.^' 



^'It is nonsense to argue 
that you cannot work a- 
head on cataloging . 



^'The Way I as a user ar 
proach a subject cata- 
log is diametrically 
opposite to the Way a 
cabaloger approaches it. 
I am truing to get in-* 
formation out it; 
the catalogcr is tryina 
to put information into 
it. " 



"We fined some hardheaded 
priori ties to he Ip us know 
when a book in the reader ^s 
hand is worth two in cen-- 
tral procec sing . " 

"Ar? a matter of factj speak-- 
ing as a catalog ucer^ I 
dovbt I^d be seriously in- 
coni^enicnced if the incon-- 
:encies stayed in..." 



"There has surely never 
been a catalog so care-- 
fully compiled and cor-- 
rected that a new cata- 
logcr could not private-- 
ly aay^ 'l/hat a mess, ' 
upon opening any drawer. " 

"Each week's delay in 
making the hook availa'- 
hie is like throwing a- 
t«>ay 2 percent of what 
it cost. . . " 
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(Trajr«3»;ribed cmd edited from audiotape cassette of preconferencc 
sponsored by the Cataloging & Technical Services Round Table of 
the Indiana Libraiv Association, Indianapolis, September 29-30, 
1971.) 

Mary Bishop : l/e are here because \/e are people associated v/ith libraries 
and are most anxious to give the best service to our patrons — for whom we 
are in business* But sonetinos, '.jq become so immersed in our jobs — liking 
over>' minute of it — thc3c v;o add something hero and there that \;e think 
necessary, building up the iob perliaps, and \/e do not question v/hether it 
fits our patron's j.« ods; or perhaps, v/e cling to something we are doing, 
something that '-as always been done a certain v/ay, and this method becomes 
our security blanket* Tonight, \/e are going to hear irom a man who has al- 
ways questioned the aspects of iiis job — v/hy it had to be the v/ay it v/as — 
what could be improved, eliminated, or adjusted, to get the results he felt 
were needed. Mr. Daniel Melcher has served in various capacities known to 
librarians, always something to do v/ith books, and probably that was a 
natural, because I understand his father v/as in the book business, and at 
one time was the manager of Stev/art's right here in Indianapolis, Mr. 
Melcher has published the Library Journal , been president of Bov/ker and 
Company, those people who have given us such important cxids as Subject Guide 
to Books in Print , etc. His v/as eilso the first company to refuse to sign 
the claim required by Indiana law, miless v/e paid a dollar extra for it. He 
is now Chairman of the Board of Gale Kesearch Company, noted for reference 
books and busses that pick us up at conventions. He h-as recently published 
his ovm book, Melcher on Acquisition , v/hich I ar.i sure is going to be kept on' 
every librarian's desk. A reviei/ of tliis book in the Library Joumeil for 
September I5, I971, by C. Lamar Wallace, of Memphis Public Library and Infor- 
mation Center, states, "It is a lively, entertaining, provocative, and con- 
troversial document, of a nan with strong, clear opinions and the ability to 
state them in clear^ straight-fon/ard language.'' I am delighted to present 
such a man, our author in person, Mr. Melcher. 

Mr. Melcher ; I can't resist telling you one of the earliest comments I had 
on this book — I was sitting at the head table v/ith the president of one 
of the big publishing companies v/ho came to the job rather recently out of 
V/all Street* His business had basically been acquiring companies and he 
asked me what I had been doing and I said, "l/oll, I was v/orking on tliis 
book for libraries about acquisitions," cUid he said, "Acquisitions? \lhy 
would libraries be interested in acquisitions?" 

I was invited to say v/hat title, or tei";ic, I would like to talk under* 
I think a good, all-purpose topic, under which I could probably say almost 
cuiything, would be the futui'e of the book. I listened to a man, sometime 
back, talk on that subject and liis opinion v/as that the book had no future* 

He said that after all, vdth all the nev/ techniques at our command, 
v/ith all the articles issued, oil the program planning, etc., in the future 
no one v/ould Wcint to go the long v/ay around and got their information by 
deciphering print. I think this idea badly fooled quite a few people, in- 
cluding RCA, CBS, General Electric and a fe\/ others. They really thought 
that the book was obsolete and that we v/ere all going to shift over to 
something electronic, somotliing expensive, something with large sales com- 



missions in it and v/ouldr.*t need the book anymore. I'm rather happy to 
notice that this didn't happen. Boolcs have been v/ith us a for a* pretty long 
time and I think it is the greatest invention man has 9vor made, second only 
to speech* And I think that nost of these gadgets that we are supposed to 
bow do'vn and v/orship in the gallery of inventions, rank somewhere alongside 
the electric carving knife. 

?: would sort of like to cor/.pare a book, for a r.orr.cnt, to somo of those 
wonderful machines that arc supposed to obsolete it. They will toll you 
about how some of those machines are on-line, real time, random access, fcist 
forward and reverse. They wi7.1 tell you that for even a thousand dolleirs a 
month you can rent a machine that can store tw: ^ty million characters on a 
single reel of tape and access any one of them within t^o minutes* My reaction 
is to say, "V/ell, gee, that doesn't sound like verj' much to rac. For eight 
dollars I can buy a college dictionary with twenty million characters in it 
and 1 can access any one of then within 20 seconds, and I con do it v/ith the 
only equipment I was bom vrith, so what's so remarkable about your machine?" 

Sometimes they will say, ''Uell, \/e can work in any mode, I mean \io can 
work in the digital or the analog node." And I ssy, "What do you mean, 
•analog* mode? You mean pictures, don't you? Books have pictures." They'll 
say. that they can have this fabulous capacity to store — I don't know where 
you could store more bits of data, there's not a computer in the world that 
could store as many bits of data as even a rather small public library* 

Yes, I think the book has quite a future. I hate to say that it doesn't* 
It's like surmising that £ill of the automobiles in the v/orld ceased to be 
useful the minute thoj invented the helicopter. I think there will be changes* 
I got a newsletter thr other day, one of these 3120 a year things, that devoted 
itself to whi7 the enc/clopcdia people are worried: they think there is a 
downturn in home sales of encyclopedias coming. I got cinother newsletter that 
said v/hy the textbook publishers are worried: they think there id.ll bo a 
trend away from teaching from cextbooks. I heard cinother dire prediction 
about whether there will be as many PhD's offered in the future, and if there 
aren^t maybe that will reduce t..o number of libraries that v/ill buy anything 
that comes out regcxrdless. Uell, I still think that points to a great future 
for public and school libraries* 

But again, there are a lot of problems. One problem that was asked me 
tonight, •'V/hat are we goin^ to do about sl^yrocketing prices?" You v/ould 
probably expect me to defend the publishers on this, but with most of them 
not even showing a profit, actually I \/ouldn't defend them much. I think 
many books are over-priced. I think, though, that if some of that is to be 
corrected, you've got to do it by declining to buy them when they are over- 
priced. I ran into one librarian \/lio said that price was irrelevant to himi 
that the price of a book was the least of his costs, because it cost as much 
again to accession it and it cost tv/ice as much by the time he had finished 
storing it in perpetuity, becauco in his library they never threw anything 
av;ay, they just kept expanding the staclcs. 
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But, I think for noct of us, i^riccs do matter. Of course, I would be 
sorrj , as a publisher, te ceo <i cutback in the anount of library money for 
books because I think it is thco alone that has made it possible for us to 
publish 25,000 no\/ books a year instead 01 the 15,000 that we were publishing 
only a few years ago. It would oq a G^oat disappointment to about 10,000 
authors a year if library funds \/ont bach to \/here they \/cre fifteen years 
ago. But, on the other hand, we do have to balance 'one thing v;ith another. 
If you do have to cut back, or at least not go up, and buy fever boolcs, it's 
interesting to just speculate on v/hat tlic nechanism would be. 

I think you might study the books you r;.ay be buying that you \/ould not 
buy if the money v/ere not there. Once upon a time I asked a rather v/ell-loiov/n 
librarian, head of a public library of uedium size, hov/ she identified, in 
retrospect, her buying mistakes. She v/a^ ruite indignant \/ith me and she said, 
"I don't make buying mistaJces." I said, "Oh, come on, bookstores make them, 
v/hy not librarians?'' Many a boolcstore manager will return a good 25^ of all 
the titles he buys after he discovers that nobody is going to buy them. And 
v/hilc it is harder for a library to return the books that nobody aslcs for and 
that nobody took out, and that nobody loolvcd at on the shelves, it mi^^ht be 
no less enlightening to try to find out what they \/ere. I am sure there orc 
sucl: books and I have a feelin , that there are v/ays to find them if v/e think 
about it* 

Maybe it would bo useful if I rehearsed v/ith you how publishers set 
prices, why they are v/hat they are. It's a rather informal process — it 
usually goes like this^ The publisher says, \/eighing a manuscript in his hand, 
"V/hat do you think pco^jle v/ould consider a reasonable price for this? * And 
after somebody said, "'./ell, maybe >J7-50, maybe 510.00," he says to the manu- 
facturing department, "If v/e were to price this at 57«50, how many would v/e 
have to sell to break even?'* And the manufacturing department says, ''l/ell, 
7,500." And then he says to the sales department, "If we priced it at $7«50 
and we made 7,500, do you think you could sell them?" And if the sales depart- 
ment says, ^'Yes," then fine, tb^at^s the price. That's v/hat is called scien- 
tific management. Actually, it's about as simple as that. Usually you take 
the list price and you divide it by 5 and you caJ.1 that the cost of paper and 
printing. Or you divide it by 3? if you \/ant to include the royalty. 

Nov/, there ore exceptions tc tliis — the publisher may ask this question 
about three times before he gets an ajisv/er that v/ill provide him v/ith the 
chance of staying in the black. He may try a lo\/ price v/herc he would never 
make out unless he got a book club choice, but sometimes occms like a good 
gajnble. He could try a midclle-sisod price v/hero he has to have a fair book- 
store sale or he v/on't make out, or try a high price and then he will say to 
himself, "'./ell, it's a high-price book; the libraries will have to buy it." 
And that's where we are bach to you end your budgets. 

If there arc a ttousand libraries that are really buying everything, then 
there is absolutely no limit to the number of authors you can please by pub- 
lishing their book, because \/o can publish all the books, and believe me, I 
think v/c ^/ill if you v/ill buy then all. 

The question of v/hat tc do if one had to out back books, I think, of 
course, my favorite v/ay as I Iiave outlined in this book, is cutting papen/ork 
costs. An awful lot of people have a reserve, a little "fat" on expenditures 
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there. As a matter of fact, I think I should tell you that Fred Ruffnar and I 
took my own medicine. I mean we read the book, too, and we asked ourselves 
whether what I said in here would apply to Gale Hesestrch Company and we decided 
it did* So we took that advice about analyzing all the costs, how much it cost 
to file a piece of paper, v;hether we needed a six- part invoice form if five 
would do, whether the computer was doing us any good — Gale has had a computer^ 
I'm sorry to say*. It was there before my time, or believe me it wouldn't be 
there. It *;ook about si:< w^t;ks we had a very good man v;crking on it — he 
was young, curious and not very inhibited, and he didn't mind telling us we 
were wrongs 

But I really think that as a result of six-weeks* hstrd work by one man, we 
are going to save you two days, that you sire going to get all the books two days 
quicker than you did — and it may save us $2.00 per invoice, which is not a 
small amount to save. Last year I think Gale wrote about 38,000 invoices, so 
that's a nice return on six-weeks' work. In many situations, I can tell on the 
publisher's end what your costs must be for th© number of pieces of paper. I 
have satisfied myself from my own experience that filing a piece of paper costs 
a .lot more than you would ever believe. It proved out again at Gale that it 
cost us — really cost in salaries and in overhead — IO0 for each piece of 
paper we filed: and actually, we were keeping a record of your order in three 
different places. That meant we were spending 300 to file paper and when we 
• ^ally started asking, it wasn't necessairy to have the same information in three 
different places. So I think that's a clean 20^ we saved right there when we cut 
off two of the places « 

In many, many libreiry operations there aire streas where such cost analysis 
sometimes will benefit — causing quite a shock. I remember a discussion I 
had at the Hontclair librsiry when I was a trustee there, I was a nosy triistee; 
I nosed around in the different depatrtments and one thing that struck me was 
that in the record collection there was never anybody in there • There was a 
librarian to take care of it, with quite a nice collection of records, but I 
just never saw anybody in there. I finally checked up on exactly how many 
people used it, and it seemed like there were a couple of regulars who came 
in, oh, once a v/eek; but I finally calculated it was costing us about $70 per 
half-hour of actual use, which I thought was a lot of money compared to how 
much it cost for some of the other services. 

I did raise the question, "Why isn't it used more?" sind one reason was 
that the public wasn't allowed to handle the records. They had to be handled 
by the librarian, lest they get scratched. Needless to say, they weren't 
allowed to take them out. The worst problem was there was only one turntable • 
And when I asked whether it would not be a good idea to put in another turn- 
table, which would have been a ridicul<-usly small additional expenditure for 
doubling the possible usefulness of the collection, I was told that we didn't 
need another turntable because we had four pairs of eatrphonesl 

Once upon a time when I was introduced, it was mentioned that Bowker 
started this business of a dollar for extra processing. Yes, I did it. When 
I discovered that it was costing Bowker at least a dollar for handling some of 
the "please bill in triplicate'^ and '♦notarize" stuff, it didn't seem fair to 
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me to price the books in . uch a way that the people who didn't ask for this 
extra work would have to pay for doing it for the people who did ask. But 
v/hat really got to me — I had forgotten about Indiana — was the New York City 
schools. You first had to quote on it, then you had to bill it on their forms, 
it had to be notarized, then you couldn^t collect for it until you had gotten 
a receipt from the janitor of the school to which it was delivered. And they; 
themselves, had 20 or 30 pieces of paper filed. I had a young law student, 
I'aiicy Pcu^e, s'ho wor.Cu-U on that full- vine for a spell, trying find out v;hat 
she thougnt it really cost the schools. " don't think they ever believed me. 
And, of course, if they were ordering 100,000 cases of pencils, there was still 
only one invoice procedure. I think that wats the way they set it up, without 
any idea that all this red-tape would ever be involved in procuring one book. 
But it was involved in procuring one book. 

Some of the things that seem to me attractive in terms of serving more 
people on less book money if we have to (why should I be talking as a publisher 
about less book money? I'm against iti). I must say, I love to see in a library 
a great collection of paperbacks. I like to see the kind of collection that 
circulates without even recording the title, just that you took out three titles, 
bring back three. It seems to me that the readers like this too, of course. I 
really like the episode of that kind that Daniel Fader tells about. I think it 
is a thrilling story, the way he brought these paperbacks into his prison reform 
school and they were all stolen, and he thought, "Gee, these kids are smarter 
than I thought. I mean^. how are they selling these books so fast?'* But they 
weren't selling them. ' When they discovered that they had thihgs of interest to 
them like Black Like Me and Autobiography of Malcolm X that they really .wanted 
to read, then all of a sudden they could read! They had been illiterate up to 
yesterday, but today they could read. And they hid them under their mattresses w 
They each had a price on them: one-cigarette books, two-cigarette books, three- 
cigarette books. There's magic in paperbacks as a resource. 

Another thing thst I love — and so often you run into a legal reason why 
you can't do this, but some legal reasons are made to be broken — is that if 
a reader wants a book, and you don't have it, say to him, "Here's a voucher, go 
over to so and so's bookstore (I think Stewarts) and buy it and when you get 
through reading it, bring it back." Usually you'll get a 20^ discouiic. It 
isn't the discount you would get from a jobber, but time counts, too. And you 
do know that there's no question about buying it and have it set on the shelf 
unused. 

One other thing that has always intrigued me is that most of our cata- 
loging, most of our recording of books is sot up to answer the question: "Do 
we own it?" That's never the borrower's question. The borrower's question is 
always, "Can you let me see it?" He doesn't care whether you own it! Actually 
it's ±*relevant whether you own it or not if it's not in, or if it's lost. So 
the real question is, "Can you let me see it?" That doesn't start with whether 
you own it, it starts with whether it exists. If it exists, he wants to see 
it whether you own it or not. So I believe that just turning that question 
around might make an important breakthrough. 

I understand wc have collected some questions tonight, so I am not going 
to speak too long until wc get to the questions so I'll stop at this point. 
Thank you. 
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Mary Bishop: Thank you very much, Mr. Melcher, for these challenges. We apprec- 
iate your being on the side of the patron* We need to be reminded 
of the patron quite often. We have had the questions brought forward and we are 
ready to proceed with our discussion. And now, Hr. Howcird is going to moderate 
our discussions. Mir. Howard. 



Edward Howard; When I was offered the opportunity to participate in this fashion 

in the prograja this evening, I had already read Daniel Melcher^s 
book, ar.a I didn't hesitate to say, "Yes, I would be delighted to.'' I think we 
ore indeed fortunate to have Mr. Melcher here in Indiana. In my opinion, one 
that I know many of you share, because as I was telling Mr. Melcher, I know most 
of you* In fact, I»a going to tell you what I told hija. I said that you have 
here before you, Mr. Melcher, the cream of the Indiana librarians, and I believe 
that as I look around. Judging from the questions, you are pretty tough, tooi 
Certainly you will agree with me that Mr. Melcher does have a powerful message 
for those of us^ I think it includes all of us, who are ready to listen, to 
critically evaluate and who are receptive to change. But he sure does have some 
radical ideas, doesn^t he? One he tossed out, I bet none of you would do ~ hand 
a patron a purchase order and say, "Go down to the bookstore and get the bookl" 

I believe I saw some copies of Mr. Melcher »s book. Do we have some copies 
here? If so, hold them up. You need to stretch anyway. That isn't bad, is -^t, 
Mr. Melcher? 

You know many programs are advertised as having audience participation, but 
few do ~ this one does. I have the questions and considering the fact that there 
are ten people at each table, knowing Hoosiers, and knowing many of you, I'm sur* 
prised that you could agree just on one or two questions. In my experience herp, 
where there are two or three gathered together, there are two or three differing 
opinions and they are rarely easily settled. . . . 



Mr. Melcher, the first question: V/hen does the cost of an operation take 

priority over the patron •s needs? 

Mr. Melcher: I don't think it should ever take priority over the patron's needs. 

I think the patron's needs should come first. That was really the 
gist of my observation that I think studying what the patron is after is impor- 
tant. He doesn't care whether you own it. He only cares about how fast he can 
see it, which is a different question. I think the cost is something that ecmes 
second. If you put the need first, then sometimes the cost will answer more 
needs than might have been if you put some preconceived notion as to what was 
supposed to be first. 

Edward Howard ; 2. What do you do when Dewey makes radical revisions in classi- 
fication tables? I'm reading these as they are written* 

Mr. Melcher ; I wish I had the competence to deal with that question, but all I 

can say is that I just don't. I have had a lot of fun with some 
of these classification problems, especially when we started Subject Guide to 
Books in Print , and suddenly tried to interfile seventy years of Library of 
Congress classifications and found that it wouldn't fit at all. In fact when 



that happened it was pretty late in the day and it was only a month before we 
were supposed to go to press* I was in Lancaster, Pa», and I sent a rush call 
to New York City and I said, want every ambulatory Bowker employee dowu here 
on the double tomorrow morning at 9 0* clock, and make it a point to stay six 
weeks until we get this darn thing straightened out#" It never dawned on me, 
in ray innocence, that the Library of Congress changed its mind from year to 
year about the kind of headings it would use on things* I'm sorry, I learned 
that one the hard way. 

Edward Howard ; 3» V/here should rental services fit into the pattern of book 

acquisition? Does this apply to libraries of all sizes? 

Mr* Helcher ; I should think that renting was merely a matter of cash flow* If 

you have the money to buy books and you are going to wear them out, 
then you might as well buy them and wear them out* If you haven't got the money 
to lay out, and you want a lot more books than you can buy tomorrow, you can of 
course, rent them eind pay for them in easy stages* I would do it if I were in a 
cash bind, etnd I wouldn't do it if I had the cash* 

. Edward Howard : h. In the last paragraph of your article in the July-August 

issue of American Libraries , you say, "Automation is coming: 
you had best prepare for it*" How can a small library, 
serving 15iOOO, do this preparatory work? 

Mto Melcher : I don't think you have to* You can let somebody else prepare for 

it and when they have all of the bugs worked out of it fchey will 
tell you about it and then you can do it the easy way* We don't all have to run 
these experiments* I think it is enough if a few brave souls rxish in and lose 
their shirts and the rest of us watch and laugh* 

Edward ^ Howard : 5» What kind of reaction have you had, if any, to your remarks 

in your book that too often library procedures are designed 
for benefit of staff, rather than public? What position is 
likely to win? 

Mr* Melcher : It's awfully easy to cite cases where a staff that wants to drag 

its heels always wins* I have just read Daniel Fader's seond book* 
I loved his first one, Hooked on Books , and I got the second one. The Naked 
Children , as fast as I could last week and he had moved into a situation* This 
was a school where he was trying to do something different from the norm and at 
the first round, two-thirds of the staff were determined to prove him wrong* And 
the next year he got it around to where two-thia'ds were for him and one-third 
against him* He never did convince the other one-third* They had dug in their 
heels fmd the minute his back was turned and at the end of the year^ everything 
vent back to its status quo* Staffs have enormous power in holding back from 
cl^nge* 

Edward Howard ; 6. If you were a cataloger, how would you get your books cata- 
loged: IC cards, or how? 

Mr, Melcher : If I were a cataloger depending on LC cards, I'd be discouraged* 

I've never known a time when LC didn't say they were about to get 
this thing caught up* Now we are going to get it all fixed up with cataloging- 
in-source. I have my fingers crossed* 
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Edward Howard : ?• Are we becoming too dependent upon the Library of Congress 

for our cataloging? l/hat alternatives could we have to 
Library of Congress cataloging? 

Vx. Melcher : I should think was necessarily responsive in the last analysis 

to the democratic process. I think maybe one problem Is that it 
is the Library of Congress, not the National Library. They would indignantly 
deny that it wasn't the National Library but if it is, it has the wrong name* 
You are told, froni time to f:ime, that after all, this is the Library of Congress 
and that its needs must conie first. I don't like that answer and I think that 
any tim^i they give it, it should be said, then v;e'll set up a library that is the 
National Library for the purpose of serving the country. I think something good 
wiJ.1 oome out of this cataloging-in-source because it's going to be limited cata- 
loging, it's going to lack the collation, but we are going to find out that that 
wasn't so necessary after all. Between the absolute requisite to get it done 
promptly — I meaxi we can't do cataloging-in-source if you don't get it done in 
time for the publisher to use it — emd the fact that they are going to have to 
stop worrying about how many Eoman numeral pages there are in the front matter, 
you might make a little breakthrough. 

Edward Howard ; 8# You indicate in your book many processes that technical ser- 
vices departments are now using which delay getting the book 
to the patron. What specific plan do you advocate to expedite this? 

Mr> Melcher ; It seems to me that the ba^ic premise to speed things up is to re- 
duce the number of steps in the process. Anything that increases 
the number is, in the last analysis, going to increase the time. The time element 
alsoi of course, depends on whether you put the book where the public can get at 
it while you are still waiting for the KJ cataloging, whether you can have it on 
the shelves or circulate it before you are entirely finished processing it# I 
think another useful premise to look at is this. There are some steps that are 
worth doing centrally, like printing cards because there- xs a definite economy to 
printing a lot of cards at once instead of typing them one at a time, or even photo^ 
graphing them one at a time. There isn't much economy in pasting in pockets cen- 
trally. It takes about as much time in Brodart as it does your workroom, so I 
think you could profit by trying to decide what is worth doing centrally and what 
isn't. It seems to me that most librarians on the firing line would like to get 
the book, whatever it took to get it, even if it made a little more work for them. 

Edward Howard : 9* Do publishers in general prefer to deal directly with libraries 

(or librarians) or with jobbers or agents? 

Mr. Melcher : Publishers would like to have the nice, easy profitable business 

direct and they would like to have the dirty, unprofitable business 
go through the wholesalers. This has been a predictable situation ever since the 
publishers discovered that there were libraries. It took them an astonishingly 
long number of years to discover that. It was really only a very few years ago 
that I was talking to a treasurer of one of the very big publishing hoizses, and 
something he said made me realize that he thought the books he was selling to 
Baker i^idi Taylor were going to bookstores. I was staggered. I backed up to the 
question two or three different ways to make sure that I had heard him right and 
sure enough, he thought that the sales to Baker and Taylor were going to the 
bookstores. It had been that way pretty much when he entered the book business 
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in the eax^iy 1920's, and it hadn't occurred to him thai it might have changed. 
And, believe me, the sales department took no pains to enlighten him. They were 
still coming back to him with, ''Boy, oh boy, look at the books I sold to Baker and 
Taylor this mnrning. I sold them, it was my sales talk, and I want my 10?^ com- 
mission." 

I can remember talking to the sales manager at Eandom House, who was convinced 
that his only sale was to bookstores and that libraries were chicken feed. Of 
course, v;hen he chsinged his mind, he changed it in a big way. He put out the best 
a:iJ liveliest sales foz'ce and he went out to get all that business, and he cut the 
jobbers back on the discounts so cc " 1 undersell them. But again, he only wanted 
the business that was profitable ^ ^ n*t think he sent people to Indiema be- 

cause he didn't want all that pa^^.. .urk. 

Publishers depend rather heavily on wholesalers, but some of them like to take 
business direct. And I think that if most of their business is with libraries, and 
much of it is going to be in single copies, or two or three copies, they might as 
well take it direct. That is not any more inefficient than to send it to a whole- 
saler. On the other hand, if a lot of it is with booksellers, and their routine 
is to sell larger quantities, then perhaps they don't want to bother with one's 
and two's and they ought to deal with someone else to handle the one's and two's* 
Gale Eesearch Company would like to have your order direct. And wholesalers don't 
particularly want them because they don't have the profit margin^ and the same is 
true of Bowker. Each publisher is different. 

I do think one thing we ought to study a little more — it's a Dutch inven- 
tion called a single-copy bookhouse; anyway it's co-op. It's for booksellers, 
but in this country I believe the librarians might consider one like it. l/hat it 
does is to buy from all of the publishers at a certain discount and sell to all of 
its members at the same discount and then at the end of the year to divide up the 
costs, a certain amount to v.ach. Its function is to handle the books that no one 
else wants to handle. You csin buy at a better discount from the publishers, but 
if you have an odd assortment of titles and don't want to make five orders, you 
send them all to this one place and they handle it efficiently as they do have the 
books. You know this in advance. You have the list of publishers they handle and 
they guarantee to have every title of every publisher on that list* 

Edward Howard : 10. We dislike the requirement of a signed claim for each in-- 

voice as much as the book dealer. Can you suggest some way 
that we might eliminate this requirement? 

Mr. Kelcher ; Are there any people in tiie room who do not have this requirement? 

This is universal for the whole state? Because I believe if we had 
other states here we would find that this is the only state that has this require- 
ment. In New Jersey we had it oncc, but we just got an amendment to it put 
through at the state level* California had the same requirement and they simply 
amended it so it wasn't required any more. If all of the other states have 
gotten rid of it, why not Indiana? 

Edward Howard : 11. v/hat is the future of cataloging- in-publication^ Is there 

hope for the present project backed by CLR (Council on 
Library Resources)? Are there any alternatives if LC is not able to carry on? 
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Mr> Melcher ; I think cataloging-in-source is the first good resolution that the 

Library of Congress has made that has at least some self-fulfil?.ing 
eleraents to it. They v/on't be able to say, •'We're going to expedite cataloging'' 
and then never get to it. I mean, either they will expedite cataloging or it won't 
get into the books. And if it doesn't get into the books, everybody will ha/e to 
say this v/hole procedure was a failure. For that reason alone I have the feeling 
that there is some hope for it, because in the past you could resolve to do the 
thing in 72 hours but if it didn't happen, no one,_.could put his finger on the day 
A'hc-n it didn't happen. I think the publishers will do their bit, but I doubt if 
it wiii happen in more than half the books, for technical reasons. There are an 
awful lot of problems in producing a book, some of them are done in Japan, some of 
them are done in Europe and the cateuloging is bound to come late some of the time* 
It won't happen in a lot of the books, I hope. It will be useful if it only hap- 
pens to a plausible number of the books. If it doesn't work, then it seems to me 
that there really ought to be a library conference on that one subject — how to 
get this cataloging done promptly because it is just silly to go on year after 
year and not have it done on a reasonable schedule. Maybe what we need is per- 
formance contracting. As a matter of fact I would be willing to enter a quotation 
on the part of Gale Research Company to do it on a contract of guaranteed perform- 
ance bond. 

Edwa rd Howard : 12. As i/e become more regionalized v/e will need to be using the 

same tools, the same subject headings, classifications, etc. 
How can this be achieved? 

Mr. Melcher ; I think a good place to start on standai^dization is with some of 

these co-operative processing centers. I mentioned in my book 
that I thought the main handicap that a processing center faced was the difficulty 
of getting its members to agree on the standards. The minute somebody wanted some 
special treatment it would raise costs, and the minute costs were raised somebody 
else would back out ., and if somebody backed out the cost would go higher yet» It 
would begin a spiral that would not work well with the future of the processing 
center. I suppose we have to move step-by -step to get the processing centers that 
we now have agreeable, and once they have demonstrated that you can get one or two 
libraries to agree on something, maybe you can get three libraries to agree on 
something. 

Edward Howard : 15. IVhat process would you suggest to get Books in Print to in- 
clude the date in the title volume as well as the author 
volume? Also, to include the publishers' addresses in both volumes, as that 
would save hours of time iop-JLibrarians» ^ 

Mr. Melcher : I should think a resolution by this body tonxght addressed to the 

publishers of Books in Print might tfarry some weight • As a matter 
of fact; since the whole thing is on computer, I don't see any problem at all in 
working it out. The computer is perfectly happy to print out anything in its 
memory • If there is any inclination to put things only in one volume and not in 
the other, the objective I'm sure, is to see whether that reduction in cost might 
not be welcome. But what if they came back and said, "Okay, for one price we will 
do it the way we are doing it, and for that price plus 109^, we will do it the 
other way." How would you feel about that? 

Ed ward Howard : l^^^r How do you' feel about a "bring one, take one" system of 

acquiring paperbacks? 
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Mr> Melcher : Well, of course, if you do that, you will get a lot of mystery stories. 

Most people will clean off their shelves of stuff they don't want and 
to a limited extent you don't want them either. And yet, I don't think I've ever 
heard of that working out quite as badly as anticipated. People are interested in 
this kind of thing. Sometimes they go to the trouble of making sure their name is 
in the book they bring you so that other people will know that they brought it. I 
think it is a very good idea to give them credit that way. Infict, I think that 
may be the answer to quality control, anybody that brings you a book gets his name 
ill it as a donor. 

Edward Howard : 15* A new Dewey will be out shortly, 50 would it be wise to re- 
catalog our entire collection, or start only with thi new 
books, or ignore it? 

Mr. Melcher ; You know my background is in publishing. I was once married to a 

librarian, but this is way out of my depth. I am sure there is some- 
body else here who can answer that question better than I can because I couldn't 
answer it at all. 

Edward Howard : V/e are at the last question which isn't really a question. The 

writer said: I6. V/ould you please tell us about the reading 
project that you mentioned in conversation before dinner? 

Mr. Melcher : On this reading thing, I was saying that what I had been working on 

in Philadelphia, which really has me enthused to the point that I 
never go to bed anymore, it is so exciting! I am working with Glen Dolman, the man 
who wrote How to Teach Your Baby to Read « Of course, if we could get all children 
reading at the age of two, it would do quite a bit for library circulation. Quite 
a bit for publishers, too. I first read that book, as I have read every book that 
I have ever seen on reading, because a publisher has to be concerned about why some 
people don't read, and has to be interested in anything that might get more of them 
reading. First I wrote a fan letter to Glen Dolman, and I said, "It's a fabulous 
book." How to use it just had my head spinning. And he put me on his mailing list 
and sat me a magazine that he put out. I wrote him another letter and said, "Gosh, 
I loved the book, but the magazine is awful. I never saw any more unadulterated 
drivel in my life. Will the real Glen Dolman please step forward, the one that 
wrote the book or the one that puts out this magazine?" So he called me up a 
little later on and said, "I won't try to tell you on the phone, but come here and 
give me a day." So I went to Philadelphia and really felt as if I were sitting at 
the feet of^Darwin while he wrote the Origin of the Species > That soiinds far out, 
but that's the way I feel about it. 

Dolman and Delacodo were concerned with brain- injured children and they were 
working with a neiiro-surgeon named Temple Faye. One was a headmaster of a private 
school and one was a physical therapist and they were honest enough to realize that 
nothing they were doing was doing any good. You could tedce a brain- injured, retarded 
spastic cerebral palsied child, put braces on him and put him on a table and massage 
him and could give him hot baths, etc., but it never did him any good. Nothing ever 
happened. So, goaded by this brain surgeon, they told themselves, "It's gotta be 
something deeper than that." AIL these different names, athetoid, spastic, palsied - 
they are only symptonB. If this hand shakes you call it this; if he is hyperactive, 
you call it that. But it all goes back to some injury in the brain, perhaps lack 
of oxygen or something. So they began to see what they could do about this and they 
discovered that if you analyzed a retarded child in terms of where he was: he's a 
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vegetable, therefore he is like a new born baby; he can barely crawl on his tummy> 
therefore he is like an eight-month old baby; he can crawl happily on hands and 
knees, therefore he is like a 12-month old baby; he can talk but he can't walk. So 
we could place him in a sort of evolutionary scale. 

They would take him back to wherever he seemed to have missed a stage and 
start him again with very intensive stimulation. If he w^deaf, dumb and blind, 
they would put him in an environment where there were noises, there were lights, and 
thriy v/ould T.ake sure that he had ar. opportunity to see, and he v;as handled a lot, 
t:/iZ ho vas in a warm place and didn't have to v/ear too r.any ciother, that if you 
would put him on his tummy and his arms made random motions you would get reaction 
out of it. They would take vegetables and pretty soon they would bring them up to 
real people. 

In the process of stimulating these kids to the absolute maximum, they would 
think what they would have to show him to train his eyesight. First it was just 
lights on, lights off; lights on, lights off. Then it was shapes, cubes, circles 
and triangles on .^hite walls with lights pounding on them. Then they would have 
more detailed shapes and when they got to detailed shapes, training his eyes to see 
smaller and smaller things, print seemed like a good thing to use. So they used it. 
All of a sudden they had brain- injured children who couldn't talk, but they could 
read. It was pretty startling. They finally concluded that after all, why not? 
A spoken word comes into the ear as a series of very strange vibrations. If I were 
to engineer a graphic for you on a board, it would be a very complicated thing. 
Print comes in through the eyes as a series of similar electro-chemical vibrations. 
A child, when he is a baby, doesn't know the difference between sight and sounds 
They are just messages that come and hit the brain. The untutored brain files them, 
waits to see if there is something else like it, and if another one comes in of the 
same kind files it again, l/hen he files "he same thing thirty times, it begins to 
make a dent and he can remember. 

They found that any child can learn to read just as early as he can learn to 
understand speech. And just as easilv and just as automatically. Nobody standing 
over him, nobody programming him, nohcay training him. All you have to do is to 
start with three-inch high letters* z mallei than that, in the begjjining he can*t 
see. They don't mean anything to hifsj How would he ever learn to talk, if you only 
whispered? The small type is whispex^ag^ Sc Glen Dolman, quite by accident, hit 
upon the fact that these very young brai;i-inj zred kids, under two, were learning to 
read. And he wrote a book about it-^ How to Tfcach your Baby to Read . 

But this is just an accident«d by-producc of what they are doing which is 
vastly more exceptional. My wife and I are both v/orking with what we hope will be 
the story of all this and what it means. It's bound to have all sorts of reper- 
cussions because we are taking brain- injured kids and bringing them back to normal ^ 
You know that means they ^ve to progress up the IQ scale at a much faster rate than 
any normal child. But if you can take a brain-injured kid and put him in a 6"bimu- 
luted environment and have him gain ability faster than a normal child, surely you 
can tcike a normal child and do the same with him. V/hat that might do for the average^ 
typical, normal, every-day IQ is absolutely beyond belief. 

Edward Howcird ; Your excitement is contagious, Mr. Kelcher. i/e have a few minutes, 
so I think it would be well to open this now to receive a few 
questions, if you have any. 

Q uestion ; V/e are all becoming more and more cost conscious but librarians don't 

know how to begin to find out what things do cost them. We are a little 
appalled when you say it cost us 10^ to file a paper, $3 to write a letter, but how 
do we know, how, can we find out what these cost us? 
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Mr* Melcher : Everybody I*ve ever tried to work this out with has initially felt 

that all you could get would be wild guesses, I have been surprised 
as to how readjly wild guesses shake themselves down to something fairly tangible. 
You do have people on the staff who are torn 99 different ways during the course 
of a day and if you tried to get them to analyze exactly how many minutes to each 
of the 99 parts, they would do nothing else all day. I would start with the people 
who only do one thing all day or two or four and see what that comes to. Start 
v/ith floor space and find out what it costs per square foot of the building to own 
it, and niaintain it and service it. I v/ould find what tho overhead load is on each 
salary so that when you try to analyse scmebody's hour you have zhe right percentage 
to base salary. And when I got all through I would add it and cross-figure it and 
make sure that the sum of the parts is eq:ual to the whole. Since you do know some- 
thing about the whole at that point, yowneed to go back and figure out what you 
forgot and what you put in twice, etc. "It^s a very educational process. 

In another context I had quite a lot of fun, one time, in trying to work out 
not only how many boolcs the publisher sells but also v/ho bought them, U. S. Census 
of Manufacturers has figures on how much the publishers' sales are, but up to that 
time I hadn*t seen any real attempt made to find out who bought them, what the 
public paid in retail and through what channels* It took a lot of detail work in 
the sense that each type of book is different. Medical books go one way, and paper- 
backs the other, or the books are sold direct. In one case the publishers^ receipts 
are half the listprice and the other case they are 80^ of the list and another case 
they are 100^ of list. 

I think if you will just keep at it for a series of days, you will get some 
interesting stuff. I wouldn^t expect anybody to get really useful cost analyses 
of what all the functions of the library really are in a day, or a week of days. 
I think the thing to do is to spend a week nsking a very rough cast, don*t worry 
at all about the loose ends, or the things left out, and then stand off and look at 
it and re-phrase all of your questions. The virtue of not being too finicky the 
first round is that you won^t have the questions right Only after you have tried 
it once will you be able to say, well, that is not whr.t ue wanted to know. We don^t 
want to know what it costs to file a piece of pr.per as vixch as we want to know how 
much it costs to serve a patron. V/e have so r.:.iny requests for this kind of informa- 
tion from a reference staff of so many, so it will ccst us so r.:;ny dollars for caoh 
reference question answered. We circulate so many boolcs and it costs us so much 
for each book circulated • And on and on. 

The most shocking figures, though, come out when you conpare what it is 
costing you to do something with what it is costing your wholesaler. You know that 
the wholesaler's costs are pretty darn close • You knot/ he is operating on less than 
10^ of the list price. If he is buying at ^6, chances are you are getting 36 or 
better. You are operating on more th^in 10?^ of the list price and as long as you are 
doing that I think you nan find ways to iir.prove the operation and streamline it^ 

Edward Howard ; I believe our questions this evening have been the right questions. 

Personally, I further believe that you have given us some right 
answers. It remains for us now to put into effect some of the procedures or 
solutions, or ways to accomplish the solutions that you have given us. Mr^ Melcher, 
ycu are indeed a remarkable ran. v/e thank ycu very, very nuch for your willing- 
ness to share with us in a straight for v;:ird r:-n':or. 



Just a little over twelve hours from now we are going to continue this. This 
evening has been interesting, even exciting. Tomorrow will be also. We're going 
to have some real live patrons, our clientele, some users here tomorrow morning, 
10 A.M. to 11:30 A.M. here in this same room, V/indsor South. I found two different 
titles for the program, so you can take your pick. One is ^^jet^s Standardize 
Cataloging for the Patron," the other is "The Patron uses our Catalog*" But, after 
all, what's in a title? It is going to be good with one exception it starts 
off with a business meeting. I think if you wanted to, you could make tJiat busi- 
ness meeting exciting, too. 

There will be at 11:25, if we are on schedule, a suinnary of this evening 
and tomorrow morning's session by me and it is from the patron's point of view. 

It has been my privilege to serve in this small capacity <, We are deeply in- 
debted, not only to Mr, Melcher, but to all those who have had a part in the 
planning process « I hope that you have enjoyed it as much as I have^ If you 
would like to have these books you held up autographed, Mr. Melcher would be 
delighted. 

Good-night to all of you. 



First on the program on Thursday morning is "The Card Catalog - Boon or 
Bane," an original skit by members of the Indianapolis Public Jibrccry staff. 
Following the skit, the characters who are performing will be introduced. 

Scene opens with librarian at desk telephoning; a card catalog stands 
nearby. 

1st Patron ; (Young man, mod-type,\ breezily) Do you have any dirty books? 
Librarian ; Young man, in the catalog, look imder '*D." 

Second Patron (Clubwoman type); Miss, Miss, I'm looking for a book. I was told 
to get a number, but I can't find what I'm looking for and can 
you tell me where to find this number? C 1901 

Only in a time machine. That is your copyright date* 
OhI 

Get author or title, lady. 
Oh> I'm not -/ery good at numbers. 

3rd Patron (Obviously pregnant); I sent my son to the library last night to get 
a book on Motherhood, and he looked in the guide and got "Guide to 
Young Mothers." Where do I look to get something on Motherhood? 
Librarian: Just check the catalog. Author, title or subject. 

Oh, catalog, yeah. Stork, Pregnancy, Infants. 1 is childbirth| 
2 is pregnancy. Do I have to have two kids before I read the 
book? Do you have anything on the Pill? I don't find the Pill here. 
It's a little late, but look under Oral. 



Librarian ; 
2nd Patron 
Librarian; 
2nd Patron 



3rd Patron ; 



Librarian ; 
3rd Patron; 



Oral, contraceptives. I don't w^t to talk about it; I want action. 
Do I get the number? 



15* 

Librarian : The niimber. 

3rd Patron (Mumbling): l82 — • Ohj deaTi I hope I can make it. 
Librarian : I hope so, too. 
2nd Patron : Librarian — 
Librarian : Yes • 

2nd Patron : My neighbor had a booklast week# She got it here* It was called 

Spaceship Earth , and it was by Buckminster Fuller* You don't have a 
single book in the catalog by Buckminster Flakier. 

Librarian : Oh yes, we do. But this is where the catalogars pass the buck* Mr. 

Fuller would like to be known as Buckminster FiJ.ler, but our cata- 
logers insist he is Richard* 

2nd Patron : It's a free country* Why didn't they listen to what he said? 

^th Patron : Why, hi there* Do you know, this library, I'm getting tired of it. 

I just got through another thing I can't find in the catadog. Leist 
week I was looking for my daughter's term paper o She was doing 
soiie thing on DNA — do you think you could find DNA? 

Librarian : iVhy don't you see 'T)esoxyribonucleic acid?" 

2nd Patron : Oh, you're so intellectual, dear* I can't find what I*m looking for 
either. How do you spell insulator? 

^th Patron ; E-n-s 

2nd Patron : Oh, yes* I knew there was something wrong* I vjuld try to help you 
but, you know, I'm having difficulties myse.i l* 

kth Patron : Well, just watch out you don't have the trouble I had last week. I 
got a parking ticket* I came in — I had to find something for my 
son — and after I found the United States drawers ~ and I went through 
all of the United States drawers to find the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
I finally found it under "N", and I went outside and I got that park- 
ing ticket. 

2nd Pa ^.ron: Oh, under "N". I'm going to look under "M". Vll find what I»m 
looking for* Say, is that "OE" or "ER"? 

^th Patron : A-E, I think. 

2nd Patron : Oh, well, I'll get it. Thanks a lot. Good luck. 
4th Patron : Librarian ~ 
Librarian : Yes * 

kth Patron : My husband wanted a book on King Arthur and I canH find anything on 
King Arthur A 

Librarian : Have you checked another heading? ArthUTf King? 

kth Patron : Bassakwards? 

Librarian : That's cataloging for you. 

Ist Patron : Say, do you have The Sensuous Broad? 

Librarian : Is it in the catalog? 
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1st Patron : I don't give a damn if it's in the catalog. I want the book. 
Librarian : Young man, watch your language* This is a library. 
1st Patron : It i«? 

3th Patron : Miss — Good afternoon^ I have to do a paper for the Ladies* Aid 
Society. I'm very honored, you know. Well, it's on the Civil War. 
How do I find that in the catalog? I know I have to use the catalog. 

Librarian ; U.S., History. 

5th Patron : Now, is that U States History? 

Librarian : It will be U period, S period. 

5th Patron: Oh, thanks. I'm sure I won't have any trouble. 

Librarian : No. 

1st Patron ; I can't find anything under "Dirty." Is it under "N" for "Nasty"? 
Librarian : Try "F" for "Filthy." 

5th Patron s Yes, but how about ^'after the Civil War"? 

Librarian : Look under "Reconstruction". 

5th Patron : I would never have thought of that. 

Librarian : (On phone) Mrs. Annis? About that book you wanted for your husband - 
he was asking for St. Augustine's "City of God." We found it under 
'^City Planning." About the two books you asked for — • you had seen 
them on the Today Show last week — the Skinner book is in the consid- 
eration file, we are waiting for the third review. And Lionel Clyraer 
is on order. You will be able to find it in our library in five or 
six weeks, but I am sorry to tell you there are nine reserves ahead 
of you. 

6th Patron : (Played by 3rd Patron without the pillow): Hey, Miss. 
Librarian : Yes ' — 

6th Patron : My teacher told me I had to write a term paper on "False Teeth" and 
I looked under "Tooth." Where do I find it? I don't want to flunk. 

Librarian : Try Orthodontics. Webster's Unabridged is right there by the 
catalog. 

2nd Patron : I have a complaint. 
Librarian : Really? 

2nd Patron : I'm looking for some books I oan't find. I got the cai^ds out of the 
catalog ... 

Librarian : Never take the cards out of the catalog I If you must, bring the 
entire drawer to me, but DO NOT remove the cards. 

2nd Patron : I'll remember that. I'm looking for 658 — I can't find that 
anyplace. 

Librarian : 6 5 8. Is that the entire niimber? 
2nd Patron : Oh. Well, it does say .8^3. 

Librarian : W,\ you please look for 658«8^3l Then you might find it# 
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2nd Patron : All right. But we are not finished yet. There is a number there 
with an R. I can't find that anyplace. I went to the restroom, 
but I couldn't find it. But now, I didn't check the men's* Would 
it be there? 

Librarian ; No. R is for reference and they are in our locked case. 
2nd Patron ; Something wrong with those? 

Librarian ; Well, they are very valuable and we like to keep track of them. 

2nd Patron ; Oh! Well, I don't know if I am going to get my work done or not 
at this rate. Thanks - 

6th Patron ; Say, do you have Toys in the Attic? 

Librarian ; Bats in the belfryl All these kids want to play, play, play. 

Check out your books, please. The library closes in five minutes# 



Mary Bishop : May I say again that we have had a tremendous committee working 

on this and I think the product shows here. And now I would like 
to call on Mrs. Annis to introduce .these people to you, who have performed as 
patrons . 

Mrs. Annis ; I want to say again that these people are all from the Indianapolis 

Public Library staff and we are most grateful to them for tsiking 
their time to do this. The librarian was Ruth Davis, who is head of Branches 
and Stations. The pa'trons were; Barbara Frantz, who is head of Science and 
Technology; Marguerite Smith, Assistant Coordinator of Adult Services; Claire 
Connor, of the Arts Division; and Ralph Leggitt of the Social Sciences Division* 

Mary Bishop ; And now we* would like to call t^n a panel of bona-fide patrons, 

people from our own library areas who use our library. They are 
not going to make a formal presentation. First I would like to introduce Mr* 
Russell Benedict, who will moderate the panel forura which follows. Mr. Benedict 
is new to the Indiana State Library; he is head of the Cataloging Division. He 
comes to us after having been the traveling elementary librarian in Bloomington, 
and an assistant cataloger at Furman University* Prior to joining the Indiana 
State Library he was head of the cataloging department at Central State Univer- 
sity in Ohio, and has been in charge of acquisitions. Mr. Benedict, will you 
and your panel come forward and take your places? I would like you to introduce 
our bona-fidc patrons. 

Mr. Benedict ; I have not been formally introduced to all of these people myself* 
Starting down on my fcxr right - Louise Graham, from Crawfordsville, 
who is a former cataloger and reference librarian, who is now retired, and as an 
active club woman does quite a bit of library research. So she can speak from 
both sides of the catalogs 

Next is Mrs. Polley from Crawfordsville. She is a library board chairman, 
an active club woman, and does quite a bit of research on some of her personal 
interests. 

Next, Dortha Harned, Terre Haute, is a past president of HELP and the PTA 
Council, a member of the board of Adult Education Association of Indiana, very 
active in church and civic organizations of Terre Haute* She has never worked 
in a library, but she is an enthusiastic user* 
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On my immediate left is Mrs. Blanche Ferguson, a free-lance writer. She 
resides in Indianapolis, is a retired teacher, an author of a biography, and is 
active in a creative writers* group. 

On my right is Don Dickinson, who is a Gaylord representative for this area, 
and has been around long enough so that most of you know him quite well, I think. 

Now the procedure will bo to call on you folks in the audience to ask ques- 
tions of these panel members who are library users, and you will note that we 
have more than one former librarian here and this was done deliberately. We want 
people with a fresh approach - ^{madulterated'* users. There are people out in the 
audience who were discussion leaders at the tables in last evening's meeting and 
who have made an attempt to recruit questions from you folks, but we would like 
you to feel free, at any point, to stand up and ask your questions, address them 
to the panel as a whole or any individual member. In order to keep things going 
these folks have their recruiter questions. They have asked other people to stand 
up and ask their own questions, and if we don't keep things moving they have some 
reserve questions to ask. Ue want you to feel free to ask very pointed questions. 
Phrase them in a way that the user, these laymen, can underst£Uid. We want them to 
give us very frank answers. V/e want to know how we can improve the catalog so it 
can be the most effective tool for our users. First question. 

Quest ion -: I would like to know if you really use the card catalog. 

Mrs. Ferguson ; I would like to describe what occurred yesterday. I was in the 
Central Library here in Indianapolis, and I think nobody c£Ui appreciate and love 
librarians so much as a person who is trying to v/rite. In many of the cities 
where I have been when I was working on my book I found librarians as if they had 
all been born in one big, happy feimily because they are so helpful and so con- 
siderate of people, of the layman and his ignorance. But yesterday I was working 
from the catalogs specifically and one lady said to me, "I don't see how you can 
do it, I can understand how you get the author card and the title card, but the 
work that^raust go into those subject cards is just tremendous and oue finds all 
kinds of things that you wish you had known before." So I know from my own ex- 
perience that, ye6. indeed, we do use the card catalog extensively. 

Mrs. Harned ; I would like to answer that from another point of view. I am 

strictly a patron and I use the card catalog with great relucteuice. 
I do find it quite frustrating. I think the frustration begins actually before I 
begin to use the catalog. And I know that one of the little quotations you have 
in your flyer is that the problem does not lie in the distributing of the cata- 
loging, but in the doing of the cataloging to begin with. When I come into the 
library, if I want to find some particular book I approach the card catalog with 
trepidation. In the first place I find that I must stand on my head sometimes to 
get the right drawer out of the box. Only those of you who are middle-aged will 
understand that problem. Or we stocp down to get to the bottom drawers, then we 
remove the drawer and put it up on a table where we are to go through it. That 
presents a problem, I stand there, first on one leg, then the other, while I am 
trying to find the card I want. It seems to me that it v/ould be so helpful if 
there were some other arrangements for the use of these drawers. I have been in 
libraries where there are little tables with chairs where you can sit down, and 
that is nice. If I could do away with the catalog all together, which I know can 
be done. I have been in libraries where you simply walk in and you tell the librar- 
ian what you want^ and lo and behold, it appears before you on a table someplace <, 
Those are two of the frustrations that hit me as I go to use a catalog. Now, I 
don*t seem to have any trouble finding what I want, although sometimes I do, and 
then I approach the librarian. But it seems to me that my frustration begins when 
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I face that catalog, and stand on my hoad, or stand there trying to find maybe 
ten different cards in ten different drawers. This is time consuming and frus- 
trating to me. It's a little bit like the students who have used this phcase: 
"Don't fold, spindle or mutilate me.'' I'd love to deal with a person and not 
just a card catalog — it's a little impersonal. 

Mr. Benedict : It would expand the employment field. Have a personal librarian 

for each patron. I would li^e to remind the panel that we do want 
frank comments. We'd like some pats on the back, but I think v/e need some digs 
in the ribs, too. 

Question ; I would like to ask if they get confused when they see a long number, 

like three or four places past the decimal point? Cr if they feel more 
at ease just having a short number? 

Vlvs. Graham ; V/ell, I think definitely a shorter number appeals to us. We can go 

through a stack of books, but I am sure from the catalogers* view- 
point, the number determines where thu book is placed, and in many fields we cannot 
do without th-j long number or can you, as catalogers? And librarians? I think 
that many of as patrons really do not know what the nvmibers mean. 1/e have no idea 
that a science number to the right means that it is a different pheise of a sci- 
entific questionable problem. I don't think most of the patrons know that; they 
don't know what the mimber is for, especially the numbers to the right. At this 
point I wonder if it is in the library field that more young students in the 
grade schools and up be given instruction on the use of the libr^y. I have even 
heard teachers say they were not familiar with the card catalog, because years ago 
they did not give courses of that sort in library training for elementary teachers^ 
Do you think that it is in the library field to bring a number of students in to 
study under the auspices of the library. V/hether that can be done through the 
school system possibly? 

Mrs. Polley ; I do think that the patron who is growing up now probably will be a 
greater user. I think some of us who grow up in another era - I'm 
a browser - and when I started using libraries, practically since I oould road, I 
don't remember ^having anyone point out to me the card catalog until I was much 
older. I think, as a patron, what I am really interested in is to' jet the book in 
my hands. A lot of that information, I realize, is necessary to the people in the 
library, but I'm sometimes finding out more than I really care to know, and if I 
know what I want I just want to know where to find it and get it in my hands. 
But I do see the reason for this, and the numbers do not bother me, as it is 
usually easy to find. I am not really a user of the card catalog - but some 
people are - unless I am working on a paper, or if I find an author* that I am not 
familicxr with and suddenly enjoy his books and want to fiind out more about what 
he has written. But I am probably not as typical as some of the rest of you. 

Question : I'm not so sure of that* At this point I would like to ask you how 

many go directly to the shelves and not even ^link of the card catalog 
first? At least prefer to go to the shelves and do a little browsing if you feel 
that you know the general area in which your material can be fotind? 

Mr. Dickinson : I think if some of these people are confused by the numbers to the 
right of the decimal point, they arc going to be awfully confused 
by the book. 

Mrs. Harned : I much prefer to go into the stacks and browse. I only use the 
card catalog when I am forced to do it; I'm very happy that the 
stacks are nuraberedt I am glad that books are put into them according to subject 
oroa because I seem to bo the kind of reader that goes wild for a certadLn category 
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for a while, and then for a while I read some other kind of thing. I am glad 
to see that books are shelved by category, but I do find, as the lady on my loft, 
that all those numbers are hard to find. First you have found thom in the card 
catalog and then you go to find them in the shelves and then, if they are missing 
you are not sure whether the book is gone or whether you have not looked in the 
right place. Then you go to the librarian in the end, who simply tells you the 
book is out or finds the book for you; so I prefer to browse instead of using 
the catalog when it is possible. 

Mr. Benodict ; I'm going to ask a question of the audience. I want you to be very 
honust about it, because I am going to include myself- How many of 
you, even as catalogers, by-pass the catalog and go directly to the shelf if you 
think you know wheru something should bo? V/hy? I do it to avoid trouble, I think 
it is a shortcut most of the time. Of course, in the present sitmtion the stacks 
r.re closer to my desk than the catalog is, but aside from that, I guess whether or 
not it would save time to go directly to the sht?lves or the catalog, I kind of 
weigh how much traffic it would take, onu way or the other* 

Mrs. Harned ! I wonder if it would be possible in the stack areas, to place above 

the shelves, stating vhat the category is? This would be very help- 
ful so if you are not familiar with the fact that the 800 series stands for such- 
and-such a category, then you must go through all of the stacks hunting for your 
pcxrticulai category, let's say it might be religion — if I looked above the stacks 
and saw a little tape that said "Religion" then I think that would save me time. 

Member of. audience ; Let me respond to her point. At the refer^^nce desk there is 

usually a handbook, some sort of handout sheet that will give 
you the subject matter pertaining to those numbers. 

Mrs. Harned : Yes, and I am becoming familiar with those numbers. Our library 

sends out a marvelous little brochure every month telling us of the 
new books that are in, and they are listed by categories and with the n^orabers. So 
I am beginning to learn the system, but I think the person coming in who doesn't 
use the library frequently would be helped with some further instructions • 

Mr. Benedict : ^Iay I poll our panel members, as to whether or not they think the 

libraries they use most fi^eq^ently are adqquately labeled? Mrs. 
Harned, you don't think yours is? 

Mrs. Harned ; I don't want to say it is not rdequately labeled. I am sure it is. 
I'm just suggesting a further help. 

Mrs. Ferguson : They are labeled well enough, but my problem is there doesn't seem 

to be a sequence in which the different categories are shelved* 
You will find the 700' s and 800's and you think that surely the 900 's will be next, 
but it isn't necessarily the case. It would be nice if the library would have a 
little map or something to tell you where to go. 

Mr;; Dickinson : I don't J;hink there is a library in the state that is properly 
labeled. If it is today, it won't be tomowrow because the kids 
will steal half of them today. 

Mrs. Horned : I would like to sec almost all of us do more labeling* I think we 

could hvM'diy have on excess of labeling. \/e have an excess of 
directions and manuals - this sort of thing - in the catalog area that people will 
ignore them or be confused. But when it comes to identification labels out in 
the service areas and in the stacks, we can hardly get too many* 

Question : I would like to know if there axe any aspects of the cat^og cards 
you don*t xinderstcxndi like dates, numbers t or like the "R*'* 
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Mr> Dickiruson ; Those aren't put on there for the public, they're for the cata- 

logers. One of the most ridiculous questions I ever got was from 
a high school librarian who eent me a letter. She wfjited me to call h^^r; she had 
a very important problem. She wanted to know where she could buy a 2>-centimeter 
ruler, l^at are you going to do with it? V/ell, we have to put on every catalog 
card the height of the book in centimeters. The kids really love this, don't they? 
The kids really eat this up; it helps .them! 

Mrs. Graham ; I wanted to ask the catalogers. Is cataloging becoming more compli- 
cated as the years go by? If you think it is more of a problem for 
you, it's going to be more of a problem for the patron. I just wonder if it is be- 
coming more complicated, is there going to be an end to all of this, and will we go 
back to a little more simple system. Our skit showed us there was a great deal of 
confusion and they were adults, most of them. 

Member of audience ; It is obvious with the increasing technology and flood of pub- 
lications upon us that, of course, the subject matter is going 
to get more technical and complicated and we probably will have to have a lot of 
cross-references put into simplified language for the layman. Becaxise you can see 
the increase in knowledge since the first world war; and it will get more compli- 
cated. You are going to have more subject headings and more cross-references. 

Mr. Ferguson ; I feel sure that when I used to use the public library in Detroit, 

about a thousand years ago, that what you did was to go in and 
present at a central desk a list of the books you wanted an^^ then they came to you. 
Am I not right about that? That the larger libraries do provide that kind of 
service? 

Mr. Benedict ; Yes, but you don't get the opportunity to browse and that sort of 
thing. 

Mrs. Graham ; Isn't that where they have closed stacks. They use the catalog right 

close to the desk, give them the information and they send it to the 
stacks, the stacks send it up on a conveyor belt or something of that sort. 

Mrs. Harned ; Would it have to be that way? Is there some kind of happy medium 

that could be used so that we Dould both get help when we wanted it 
then feel frustrated by the card cataloging system, or use it if we wanted. I think 
probably the young people who are growing up, as was mentioned here a moment ago, 
may be better at this than those of us who are old timers. 

Mr. Benedict ; Do we have several with an answer back there? 

Member of the audience : I have closed stacks in my department and I have great 

sympathy with the patron. They are completely confused 
when they come in. We have as high as 50 people a day and each one will ask from 
thirty to forty questions. We have made it a practice to ask, *'What are you par- 
ticularly interested in; what type of thing do you want?" And we go back to the 
stacks and get them out. I would like to have them use zhe catalog but we don't 
have the time to explain the catalog to them in great detail. There are cards in 
the drawer explaining how to use the catalog, but not everyone will read them. So 
we do the eaiiesf thing to get the book in the hands of the patron. Ideally, they 
should use the catalog and many of them try. I think it is a problem, but on the 
other luuid, the collection requires closed stacks. 
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Mr. Benedict ; Is there anyone here from the Monroe County Library? ' Would you ex- 
' plain ybur Randtriever system? 

M ember of the audience : I'm really not all that familiar with the system yet since 

'-^^^^ it is not in operation. I am sure you all know this is an 

automated retrieval system which is implemented by a control panel at the reference 
desk by simply givin/the author or the title, or the author- title approach to the 
reference librarian tho handles it through the control panel. The correct location 
s^bol is fed into the panel and this is supposed to be a 20-second retrieval tino 
for that book, but what the patron will get when he gets that Dook J^-J 
of books. Say he is looking for something on a German Shepherd, let's say tne train- 
ing of dogs - 367.08 - or somethi.ig like that. He will get a carton full of booKS 
and each of these cartons holds approximately twelve books. So he ^^^^ff ^^^^^^^ 
books, one of which is that particular book he is looking for, and he will eleven 
other books that are on a similar topic. This is our answer to the retrieval prob- 
lem. It is closed stacks in a way, but all of the collection is not. 

You can go into some areas and browse if you want to. The more used items will 
be out for ready access in the ordinary fashion. It sounds liJce the closed stack 
arrangement; you wouldn't be able to browse in the stacks, but this is not ^o. if 
a person really wanted to browse, he can access a whole class and have all of these 
brought out in boxes. I understand the way the system will be loaded will oe so 
that when the class number is fed in, a set of location symbols - I * f °" 
actly how they will do it. but it will bring out all of the books in that '^l^ss. 
It will be loaded in such a way that the mechanism won't have to make several trips, 
but several parts will be working at the same time to bring out several boxes, 
virtually simultaneously. I think the maximum time this will take xs something like 
twenty seconds. All of these boxes will come out and be right there for the patron 
to browse right at the circulation desk. They can be loaded onto a truck and taken 
to a table, or something like that. • It will be very convenient and save him a lot 
of running around and save the librarian a lot of running around. I - think this xs 
something that is worth looking at. 

Member of the audience ; May I ask who will provide the location symbols, the 
' librarian or the patron? 

Member of the audience : The librarian. It won't be accessible to the patron on the 
card catalog. It will have to come from some kind of in- 
formation sheet. 

Panel : How are they reshelved? 

Mr. Benedict: In reverse. They Will just ask for that particular box - and it re- 

~ — shelves. You don't have to do any shelf reading. Shelf reading is 

done from the box that you had brought down. 

Mr. Dickinoon ; The world's smartest erector set. 

Mrs. Horned: While we are talking about the stacks, I would like to add another 
suggestion. V/hen I go back to the stacks I usually pick up, oh, any- 
where from five to ten books. I find I don't have any place to put them down and J. 
have to carry them all while I am looking. And also, maybe I have a sack of other 
junk, and it would be so helpful to me if you had some kind of Ixttle table, or 
shelves, or something. I know everyone is crowded for room, but it seems to me 
that this would be very helpful to people who are just going through browsing and 
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picking up a book here and a bookftiere. I find myself putting them down on a shelf 
and then I forget what shelf I put them on and things of that sort. 

Mrs. Graham : Just one little comment. Of course, I am to phrase this as if I had 

come into the library for the first time. In our library we don't 
happen to use that system — but the Cutter system that was the most confusing 
system that I, as a patron, ever ran into. I can't understand I'or the patron, why 
the Cutter system. All those numbers after the letter. I don't know, maybe you 
don't use it in fiction, but in some areas it is — why is it of such great importance? 

Member of the audience : For patrons who don't know the alphabet. 

Member of the audience : It is based on the person's full name, like if it is Shaeffer, 

or Sheefer, or Sharon, or whatever the last name is — take 
the first letter and then after that the other numbers correspond to the follov.ang 
letters. 

Member of the audience ; Supposedly in alphabetical order within a class. It may be 

off a little one way or the o+'her, but therefore, it is 
easier for the patron who has a number, when he finds ^he leading number, to go down 
that line, you have a lot of books, biographies of George Washington, perhaps, all 
together. 

Member of the audience : Sorr.e of these people may not know, when we talk about 

Cutter — it's named for a man named Cutter, who thought 
it up. 

Member of the audience : I would like to say that I am a former school librarian, and 

I feel rather out of place here, not a cataloger, but I went 
into a school that another librarian had had and she was a believer in the Cutter 
system. If I would stop that, that was something sacred that I was taking c t of her 
library. The children were utterly confused — I mean, this just stifled them, to see 
all of these numbers on the back of a book. So this was the first thing I did, to get 
rid of all of those Cutter numbers and started library instruction, and the children 
became library users. And I think there are just too many numbers for children, or 
adults, to understand and they are utterly useless. If a person doesn't know the 
alphabet, then they can't count to ten, probably. 

Member of the audience : I do stamping and cataloging for the schools in Monroe County 
and it is confusing because I do records for Monroe County and I also do AV materials 
for schools and they have just implement6d using the first three letters of the author*s 
name, or the subject, and it is much easier for me. The only problem I have is going 
back to Cutter, I just hate to after just being able to rip off the cards, using the 
three letters, and then looking up everything again. It's confusing, too. 

Member o f the a udience: Cataloging should be the way the children know it. In other 

' worfe, you don't always use the same form of the author's 
name, you use th^^ one that is on the book. 

Member of the audie nce: I'm talking now as a school librarian. But I think that 

most children are going to be more sophisticated library 
users because there is a lot of instruction going on in school. You may not be 
aware of it, but this is the type of card that most schools use*^ 
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Mr> Benedict : May I ask the members of the panel if they would find it more useful 

and easier to understand if we did just put the first part of the 
author's name rather than this Cutter combination of tne alphabet and the number that 
represents the author's name? How many of the libraries here are using Cutter? 

Member of th^^ audience : I've said this to many people over the years. I grew up in 

Indianapolis and if that library with all of the millions of 
books does not need Cutter, .vhy do the rest of the small libraries need it? 

Mr. Graham : Our library does not use the Cutter system. They did at one time, but 

they don't anymore. With my experience in cataloging I don't have a 
great deal of trouble in finding a book. The Cutter system doesn't bother me especi- 
ally, but I know of many people that it doas bother. 

Mrs. Harned : I don't think the system, once I get the drawer out, bothers me very 

much, it may when I get back to the stacks, and start looking for first 
the numbers and then the letters, and then the numbers again. I mean t?4at seems a^ 
little complicated. It seems to me that the main problem that I have as a patron is 
kind of related to Marshal McLuhan's expression, "The medium is the massage." I find 
myself tiiinking more in terms of my own comfort and time rather than simply the prob- 
lems with the catalog system itself. I think if I could take the drawer out and sit 
down and fiddle with it, or have sometoe bring me the books, as I suggested, the 
system doesn't really matter. It isn't the system, it's the medium, it's the whole 
atmosphere, I think, is what I am trying to say. I understand you librarians have 
certain information which you need to file, to be neat and orderly, classified, and 
that. I like to see that kind of approach, but frankly, as a patron, all that order 
and neatness and tidiness is time-consioming for me and it is uncomfortable for me. 

M r. Benedict : Who is responsible for the usefulness of the catalog? Catalogers, 

users, public service people? V/ho is most responsible? Is the cata- 
loger any more responsible for the usefulness of the catalog then the public service 
person? Anyone have an answer to that? 

Member of the audience : It would depend upon whether or not the public service 

people had time to do it, and it would also depend upon the 
library, the amount of staff, etc. 

Mr. Benedict : One idea I would like to get across, I am sure that many of you would 
agree with me, and don't need this sor*;; of comment. I hope there can 
be engendered a better feeling, a better relationship between public service people 
and technical service people. Catalogers should think of themselves as reference 
people because they are. Public service people should think of themselves as cata- 
logers, they have had some cataloging background at least, and they certainly do work 
with bibliographies and other forms. I think public service people should think of 
themselves as catalogers, how to interpret the catalog and make it a useful tool. I 
think v/e have too much of a separation here, we really shou]d be working as team 
members and we cannot use the catalog effectively without the full effort of every 
member. 

Member of the auaience : The whole purpose of the catalog card is really to describe 

the contents of the book, and you may have certain features 
of that book that you might not be aware of. After you see how it has been cataloged, 
you would know there is more than meets the eye. There is more there than the author 
and ti;,le. You also have to remember that it depends upon the size of the library 
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and the size of the collection^ If you are in a research library the user is going 
to have a different approach to the catalog th£ui the reader who just comes in to 
browse and take out a good non-fiction book, or some good descriptive travel book 
about the place he wants to go on his vacation. But the ultimate use the reader is 
to make of the collection can be changed by the kind of cataloging, what is brought 
out about the book and so if you have a small library and not very many books on the 
subject it does not need to be so conpise. 

Member of the audience : You don't know in these small libraries today how sophisti- 
cated your reader is going to be. So we have to be prepared 
for any reader, so I think every small library should have a lot of information on 
the catalog card and every book should be examined and analyzed in depth. 

Member of the audience : I really don't mean that I believe in very simplified cata- 
loging because I know at the State Library v/e get all kinds 
of requests from small libraries, and they ask for very sophisticated material. 

(Discussion among members of the audience • • •) 

Member of the audience : I was going to ask the panel if they ever looked at the 

tracings, the extra information on the card listed under 
1, 2, 3 at the bottom of the card. If they ever actually used that information 
on the bottom of the card? 

Mrs. Ferguson : It depends upon what the purpose would be at that time. What your 

purpose was in being at the library. Just yesterday I was trying to 
do a research piece and I read every card in there all the way through, from the top 
line to the bottom, but if I had an idea what the book was that I wanted to read, I 
probably wouldn't. I know there are times when I just don't. I think that maybe 
my comment would be, you have to face it, you have two kinds of readers, and each 
person may be both kinds depending upon what you want. Sometimes I just walk in and 
go straight to the shelves, but when I really need some serious information, I go 
first to the catalog, and I was amazed when I was talking about subject cards. I 
looked down there and found out people had written things about him that I really 
didn't know about until I found just what phase of his life they had covered, and 
just what they had said about him and just what part of this particular book you will 
find that in. And that's very helpful. But I don't think you can decide that every 
time a person comes into the library, he has to read through every card. 

Member of the audience : Are you aware of the different kind of rules in different 

libraries and does it confuse you? 

Mrs. Polley : I do find the cards very useful when J am goiny to do a paper on some 
subject, then I really do find the information very helpful. 

Member of the audience ; V/oi Id it be of any help to the patron who is going to do her 

own research to have a copy of Sear's Subject Headings? And 
a copy of the Dewey tables and Index on a nearby table so you could find out what 
that certain number means that are on the cards, or find out what headings are used? 

Panel: I don't know what patrons use the library for research projects. It is only 
occasionally that I use the library for research. Mostly I read for pleasure 
and information. It seems to me that you would, for most patrons, raise a lot of 
questions unless they were people who did a lot of research and I don't know how 
many you have* If you had a lot, it might be helpful ♦ 
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Panel: I do know that we have no way of knowing what one person thinks of something - 

the skit portrayed that. We think in terms of one way on a subject and the 
Sear's Subject Heading carries that under another; and that is where the librarian 
comes in. You just about have to put it in terms of what you are familiar with, and 
if you can't find it as a subject in the catalog, then you have to ask the librarian, 
and then she, in turn, has to interpret under what that particular subject can be 
found in the catalog card** And of course, as you said, you have to have the people 
behind the catalog. 

Mr* Benedict ; I am like Mrs. Harned; I become intensely interested in one subject. 

I am subject oriented. I would like to browse. Of course, sometimes 
I use the shelf list, and 1 would like to recommend strongly that you use the shelf 
list as a reference tool out i. public services c Save yourself, save your patrons 
some time. Along the same lines, before I had any strong interest in cataloging as 
a specialty, in public services I was inclined to go back to the processing room and 
get a copy of the subject heading list, v/hether it was Sears, or LC, whichever ap- 
plied, and use it because I didn't alv/ays know how to approach that catalog. I still 
do that and I highly recommend that you get an extra copy of your subject heading 
list, and not ju^t keep it at the reference desk, but put it out on the consulting 
tables, right by the catalog, and teach people that this is .vailable and how to use 
it. I think this is the best approach. 

Let me analyze the cataloger's problem just a little bit. V/e must infer from 
the book, its contents. That's relatively easy, and I'm not sure that that is even 
a professional tasko I think the difficult professional task is to try to infer 
how that user is going to think when he comes in the door and wants the information 
that we know is included in this book. We must quit thinking as catalogers so much 
and think how the patrons will think. I am all for cutting down on some of the in- 
formation on the catalog card, but I am not for cutting down too much on the various 
approaches, the subject headings. I would rather see money sepnt to add more sub- 
ject headings so there are more points of access to the materials. All the differ- 
ent points of accesses as they are thought of by our different classes of users as 
they come in the fdoor wanting that material that we know is in that book. 

Mary Bishop ; Thank you all, but we are going to have to call a stop to our questions 
if we are going to stick to our timetable. We feel that we have merely 
skimmed the surface and this should lead ta further discussion. To summarize our two 
sessions, we have asked Ed Howard, of Terre Haute, to give us a review of it. 

Edward N. Howard ; For this summary, I have put myself in the role of a 50-year-old 

middle-class citizen of your library area. A male, that is, and 
a white-collar worker in a small industry. I have attended, in that role, last 
night's session and t^is morning's, at your invitation, to give you my reactions to 
what I saw, what I heard, anr^. what I felt. 

I liked Mr. Melcherr. I thought him a humble man with a rare, almost paradoxi- 
cal, hard-headed business outlooks I understood what he was talking about when he 
talked about money, my tax money that you are entrusted with. Of course, you say 
that we need nore money, particularly for books, and Melcher said, and I quote; 
"Examine a bit more carefully what is used by patrons." Because frankly, I don't 
give a hoot about your reviews, the intent of the author, and other things you talk 
about as the reasons that you select this or that. I have only a very few ordinary 
interests, probably average, and I judge you solely by whether or not you meet those 
interests, and also how much trouble it is for me to get at the information I need. 

Melcher also said to examine your overhead costs, paper-work costs, and I 
cheered inwardly when he said to have the paper-work load examined by a "young, curi- 
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ous, unu.n.jibited person who does not hesitate to tell someone, 'That's wrongl'" 

He spoke of paperbacks, and he suggested to you a simple system of — I think 
he called -it — "Tctke one, leave one." I liked that idca..^ I have been throwing my 
paperbacks away. I guess I probably did not think of you at all, but if clid, I 
probably thought you would not want them. 

What really excited me was his suggestion that if you don't have a book, you 
could give ae-.a^purchase order to pick up one at the local bookstore. Well, I never 
knew that you could do such a thing. But to be honest with you, I doubt if you are 
concerned enough about my needs to do this. I suspect that you don't even trust us 
people in the community. 

The questions that were sent up from you in the audience — I didn't understand 
many of them, but the point about rentals was clear. Ix you have the money, "Buy," 
he said, "what will be worn out in use. Otherwise rent it." That, to me, makes sense. 

And Melcher replied to a question about some kind of claim that has to be 
signed in order for you to got the material from a supplier. Apparently Indiana, from 
the discussion, is the only state that still has this law. Melcher said that in Cali- 
fornia and New Jersey they used to have it, but an amendment was passed to the state 
law that eliminated this requirement. He ended his response by saying, 'H'/hy doesn't 
Indiana?" 

I thought there was perhaps too much emphasis on books, because I have need 
for information in things other than books — cassettes, for example. 

And the skit this morning — all that beautifvl talent 1 But you laughad at 
things that I, as a; patron, really didn't think were funny. Because, actually, you 
were ridiculing me. I knov/ that I ask questions that are dumb, and obviously rather 
funny, when I try to use that card catalog, but what else am I to do? Avoid coming to 
the library perhaps? And to be just real candid with you, I feel stupid when I try 
to use that card catalog. I guess, actually, I hate the damn thing. 

And the panel of "unadulterated users" — what came through to me as an occa- 
sional patron of the library, is this feeling of reluctance to use the card catalog, 
the frustration, the trepidation, the time consumed, and I agree because what I must 
judge everything by, is how it affects my own comfort, and my own time. And one of 
the panel members spoke for me there. 

In this matter of the long numbers on the catalog cards, they don't have much 
meaning to me really. And the point about labels — the gentleman on this end (of 
the panel) said "no library in the state, is adequately labeled." I would agree. 

The suggestion came that I found very appealing — I think maybe you could do 
it — that a library employee be available at the card catalog to assist, to check the 
shelves, to get the book for me, because a panel member spoke for me when she said 
that after checki.ng and getting the information from the card and going to the shelf, 
and if the book isn'^t there, if I don't find it, I don't know what went wrong. Any- 
thing during the process could have gone wrong. 

And the idea was great, I thought, about a shopping cart (for my use) as I 

brov/se . 

The Cutter system of numbers was quite confusing. I didn't have any idea what 
was being talked about there. And "for the use of pages"? Pages. V/hat an archaic 
term to us patrons. 

Then, you librarians got to talking among yourselves in the audience. 

In closing, as a patron, ray own personal comfort and time is what I am most 
concerned about, and I guess, really, I don't find it too easy to be very sympathetic 
about your problems* I'm sorry* 



